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3. THE SOCIAL ORIGIN OF RACIAL SENTIMENT AND
ITS BEARING ON NATIONALITY
Primitive society was largely based on groups' of real or
assumed blood-relationship, and neither national n6r racial senti-
ment played a role as a bond of the group. Seclusion or aversion
from foreigners seems to have sprung mainly from religious or
magical grounds. There is no evidence that racial aversion is
a natural instinct, though group aversion against outsiders or
intruders may have a root in instinct. Racial feeling seems to
a large extent to have sprung from social, differences and con-
flicts. In many cases it can be traced to the rise of powerful
classes which regarded themselves, and were regarded by others,
as of noble blood and as entitled to a privileged position which
implied seclusion as a caste. In India the caste-system has
developed in a unique way. Its origins were the seclusion of
conquerors against the conquered people, and that of higher
against lower functional groups and occupations. The prestige
of the Brahmin class, which was credited with magical powers and
hereditary sacredness, and the power of the warrior-class formed
its main pillars. The growth and spread of the caste-spirit has
resulted in the formation of countless castes, separated by social
seclusion and mutual contempt. This system was mainly respon-
sible for the fact that India has for the greater part of her history
been dominated by foreign invaders. A' French scholar, E.
Senart, says of former Indian conditions : " National feeling
exists hardly at all ; life is much more narrowly focused. The
community of the caste or the tribe is strong enough in its
solidarity and tradition to fulfil all needs. This society constitutes
the true fatherland." l
In mediaeval Europe tribalism and conquest aroused deep-
rooted enmities and prejudices. The knightly warriors formed
privileged ranks which usually became hereditary and exclusive.
Nevertheless, the Occident has not developed real castes. Fierce
traditional enmity sometimes assumed the character of racial
antagonism. The German knights, e.g. often looked upon the
heathen Slavs as hardly more than beasts, and enjoyed killing
them like hunting wild boars or stags. The beginning of national
States and conflicts led to early manifestations of an almost racial
hatred,8 On the whole, however, rank was decidedly moire
1 Cf. Emile S6nart, Caste m Indiat 1930, p. 16.
^ * Throughout the Middle Ages French and Scotch national hatred of the English
relished the story that the English were tailed like animals, and it was also believed